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possibility of a value- judgment on the basis of Professor Dewey's 
own definition. For the value never comes into being until after the 
judgment, if it is something to be given by future action, and so the 
value-judgment can never have a determinate content or subject- 
matter. In that case only the judgment which has for its content the 
actually existing value could be called a value-judgment. But to say 
that the value in question is something to be given by future action 
precludes that possibility. According to Professor Dewey's own ac- 
count of the matter a value- judgment would be a judgment without a 
content. And, to adapt a phrase of Meinong, such judgments belong 
to that class of objects of which it is true that they are not. 

' ' The question is simply whether the nature of things can interest 
us for its own sake, apart from the concrete endeavor to transform 
our lives and their world. When once the conception of a world 
which possesses being beyond our own has distinguished itself from 
the tentative endeavor to supply our wants, it seems inevitable that 
we should be interested in such a world purely from the point of view 
of what it is, if only because we have the idea of it, which necessarily 
aspires to complete itself. " 25 If these words could be written across 
the face of every treatise on pragmatism, I am persuaded that they 
would prove an unerring guide to the reader on his pilgrimage 
through the maze of that pathless wilderness. I do not say that prag- 
matism is a wilderness in the sense that it contains no truth, but that 
the reader will miss the full import of the truth it does contain if he 
have not such instruction for his interpreter. 

Daniel Sommer Robinson. 

Harvard University. 



CONCERNING NOVELTIES IN LOGIC: A REPLY TO 
MR. ROBINSON 

I AM indebted to Mr. Robinson's paper for an opportunity to 
clarify certain points in my treatment of practical judgments. 
Before coming to the specific matters wherein I hope to be able to 
clear up some misconceptions, I shall say a word about my reason 
for passing over most of the criticisms of Mr. Robinson. I find it 
impossible to join issues, as the lawyers say. Although Mr. Robinson 
is discussing alleged novelties, he resorts at many points to re- 
stating my positions in terms of older views to which he seems com- 
mitted, and then condemning them because they do not conform. 
Let me point to a specific instance. I have spoken of practical 
judgments as entailing a change of the given, and claimed that the 

25 Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality, p. 53. 
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nature of the change is an essential ingredient of the practical judg- 
ment. Now, this may be right or wrong; that is a question of subject- 
matter. But Mr. Robinson (see p. 229) says this change is the move- 
ment toward logical consistency or stability, and this is identi- 
fied with idealistic dialectic. Then, what won't fit into this identifica- 
tion is identified with "the evolutionary process" of Spencer. Now I 
submit that this mode of argument gets the inquiry not one whit 
forward. Recourse to authority not only begs, but befogs the issue — 
a still more serious objection. For the important consideration is 
whether some subject-matter has been passed over by the older views, 
and whether consideration of it would entail their revision. How 
confusing, accordingly, first to translate the position into the terms 
of the older views, and then condemn or approve according as it fits 
in ! My love for novelty is not such that if I were merely engaged 
in restating Hegel or Spencer, severally or collectively, I should go 
at the restatement in such a roundabout manner. 

Consider, again, the second general charge brought in his pre- 
liminary statement. He says he finds in my discussion the notion 
"that this [practical] form of judgment is to be determined solely 
by reference to subject-matter and content, and yet is to be recog- 
nized alongside of those which have been determined in an entirely 
different way." Not only is the confusion of Mr. Robinson's 
own making (since I hold that all differences of logical form are due 
to differences in type of subject-matter), but it well illustrates his 
reliance upon views which he already regards as authoritative. 
For he goes on to say that I presume "to ask those who have 
determined the forms of judgment by reference to degree of logical 
stability to include among the forms which they have so determined 
one which he [I] has [have] determined in an entirely different way. 
This is an unjust demand," etc. In point of fact, I have invited 
such as may be interested to inquire, first, whether the subject- 
matter of practical judgments does not involve an objective inde- 
terminateness such that the judgment is itself a factor in its 
determination ; and secondly, whether the result, if affirmative, does 
not entail modification of the views current regarding proposi- 
tions of certain other subject-matters, notably those of observed 
data and of essences or natures. I can not imagine that my 
discussion has any interest for those who are already convinced that 
logical form and subject-matter or content are wholly independent of 
each other — unless, perchance, they are willing to reopen that ques- 
tion. The same prepossession would seem to be back of Mr. Robin- 
son's feeling that if I don't use degrees of logical stability as a 
criterion for determining the forms of propositions, I must use 
degrees of practicality. Such a conception would be natural if I had 
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started from the acceptance of the authorities which Mr. Robinson 
accepts and then tried to restate them with some novelties of my 
own added. And when he regards me as merely translating his own 
conceptions into a different form, it is not surprising that he finds 
many ambiguities, misconceptions, and defects in clearness. But I 
was engaged in something more radical. 

One more instance. He remarks that I must learn to realize 
the unimportance of time. As to begging the question — nothing re- 
mains to be said. Since the incomplete and hence inadequate nature 
of the subject-matter at a given time is taken as the distinctive trait 
which determines a special type of judgment, I hardly see why any- 
body who is already convinced that time is merely phenomenal or 
subjective or that, logically speaking, future time is already all in, 
should bother to discuss my view. As to befogging the issue, putting 
my views as they would be if they were translated into what Mr. 
Robinson believes leads him to think that the time in question is the 
time taken by thinking. Since my conception, however unworthy, is 
my own, I naturally dislike seeing it mangled. So I '11 say that, put in 
terms of my own doctrine instead of in those of the authorities into 
which it has been translated, the time in question is the time occu- 
pied by certain changes in the world. That it is judged profitable to 
buy certain bonds means that a certain existential change — acquiring 
profit — will accrue from certain movements going on in the market 
if these changes are acted upon in a certain way. The time which I 
may occupy in arriving at this proposition has nothing to do with 
the position taken. 

When, however, one does appeal to authority, one's citation should 
at least be correct. Mr. Robinson is justified in his wonder that I 
made no reference to Aristotle as the great outstanding exception to 
my statement that practical judgments have been usually neglected. 
But his implication that Aristotle had not given them a distinctive 
logical character of their own is opposed, of course, to the facts. I 
had supposed it was rudimentary that Aristotle made a sharp divi- 
sion of syllogisms into demonstrative and dialectical, and that prac- 
tical syllogisms fall in the latter class. I had supposed it equally 
elementary that this distinction went with his distinction of sub- 
ject-matter with respect to potentiality and contingency and necessity 
and actuality, which in turn coincides with the role played in sub- 
ject-matter by time. For Aristotle also was one who needed to 
learn that lesson of the unimportance of time which Mr. Robin- 
son, via Mr. Russell, would have me learn. As matter of fact, Aris- 
totle goes further than I went, because he introduces the indeter- 
minateness of the future into the subject-matter of all propositions 
about an event in the future, and introduces it in such a way as to 
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affect, crucially, the logical character of any judgment about it. 1 
And coming specifically to the subject of practical judgments, Aris- 
totle not only holds that they are by their nature judgments of the 
individual, not of the universal (so that no demonstration is possible 
as regards them), but he also makes a sharp distinction between the 
theoretical and the practical judgment of the individual. The 
former consists in the actualization of the potentiality of a sense- 
organ through the corresponding actualization already existing, and 
hence is always infallible or true with respect to its appropriate sub- 
ject-matter; while the judgment of the practical individual depends 
upon habits or dispositions formed in prior exercise and practise. 
Hence they may be either right or wrong, and more likely to be 
correct in the degree in which they are the propositions of one who 
has already a good character. It is interesting to note that Aristotle 
uniformly makes observance of the distinctions of methods which are 
appropriate to different subject-matters the test and mark of an 
"educated" person. 2 

I regret to say that when I have eliminated the portions of Mr. 
Robinson 's article which seem to me to be based upon translating my 
discussion into other notions and then pointing out the inconsistencies 
which result, I do not find as many points left as I should be glad to 
find. I do find, however, matters where the criticisms he has made 
may, I hope, enable me to clear up some points which need clearing 
up. The first one of the preliminary criticisms of Mr. Robinson is of 
such a nature. There is danger of serious ambiguity in discussing 
practical judgments as a distinctive type and also intimating that in 
some sense all judgments may be practical, and I did not sufficiently 
develop my remarks to safeguard them from this ambiguity. It may, 
however, easily be removed by noting the difference which exists be- 
tween judgments where something to be done constitutes the ex- 
press or explicit subject-matter, and judgments whose explicit con- 
tent is descriptive or essential and which nevertheless have a prac- 
tical reference. A proposition, that it is better for the country to 
have President Wilson reelected as president, is one of the former 
type. That President Wilson relied upon the use of diplomatic notes, 
is one of the latter sort; although a judgment about a fact (some- 
thing already done) its point lies in its bearing upon the first propo- 
sition. Now there are questions of fact involved in these statements. 
I may be all wrong in thinking that there is any distinctive explicit 
subject-matter of agenda; I may be wholly wrong in thinking that 

1 See J)e Interpretatione, Ch. 9. I have italicized the word event to ex- 
clude mathematical subject-matter and that relating to the first heavens, etc. 
where nothing, strictly speaking, happens. 

J Ethics, Bk. 1, Ch. 3; Parts of Animals, Bk. 1, Ch. 1; Metaphysics, Bk. IV., 
Ch. 4. 
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historical and essential judgments become intelligible and explicable 
only when looked upon as having a reference, however indirect, to 
practical judgments. But a little more care in statement on my part 
would, I am sure, have made it evident that there is no logical 
ambiguity or inconsistency involved. 

Another point concerns the alleged twofold use of the term judg- 
ment — as meaning both the "act of an agent" and the "transforma- 
tion of the given. ' ' While I am unable to plead guilty of carelessness 
in this case, the point is so important that I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it further. Mr. Kobinson says that I can not mean 
anything when I speak about a proposition being a factor in the com- 
pletion of the situation which is its own subject-matter except an act 
of decision about a course to pursue in a determinate situation. 3 
Nothing is commoner (whether this is what is implied by Mr. Rob- 
inson or not) than supposing that deliberation is merely judging 
about what a ready-made agent is to do in abstraction from — or to the 
neglect of — judgment of subject-matter existing independent of the 
agent. My argument will not be understood unless it is recognized 
that precisely this assumption is called in question. I have claimed 
that no judgment as to the act to be done by the agent is possible by 
itself: that a proposition about the course of action to pursue (the 
proposition in which a deliberative decision is embodied) is always a 
judgment as to the course which an objective subject-matter may take. 
a judgment as to changes made possible by changes that are going on 
independent of the agent. For example, the proposition about buying 
bonds is a judgment of a change (added pecuniary resources) which 
is made possible by certain independent changes (industrial develop- 
ments, acts of other investors, etc.) which are still occurring and 
therefore are now incomplete and indeterminate. Therefore the judg- 
ment is itself a factor in the completion of the situation, and there- 
fore also it is, in its entirety, a transformation of the given. Instead 
of these two expressions standing for two different things, they are 
two ways of saying the same thing. The proposition that the 
situation-in-change admits (or requires) a certain other change is a 
factor in accomplishing the change. It is, by the same token, a log- 
ically complete proposition only when, through it as a factor, the 
indeterminate situation is determined in a definite way — to the out- 
come of profit or loss. If Mr. Robinson had not been so sure what I 
must mean by ' ' transformation of the given, ' ' namely, just what he, 
as an adherent of the idealistic dialectic, means ; if he had taken this 
to be a genuine change in existence effected by the interaction of 

s I find some difficulty in adapting my discussion to Mr. Eobinson 's here, 
because he at once proceeds to a discussion of an alleged confusion on my part 
between judgment and o judgment which he evidently feels, for some reason 
which I am unable to follow, to be connected with the ambiguity above mentioned. 
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changes which enter into the subject-matter of judgment, he might 
have found my doctrine even more absurd in point of fact than he 
does find it. But he would not have found the particular difficulty 
which he has expressed. 4 

When I spoke of the seeming paradox of a judgment whose proper 
subject-matter is its own determinate formation I had in mind in 
terming it a paradox, some of the difficulties which Mr. Robinson 
raises in connection with the singleness and plurality of judgments. I 
still feel the difficulties so far as language is concerned, but I do not 
think they exist in fact. We can not talk or write except in deter- 
minate terms if we are to talk or write intelligibly. Any one who 
believes in the existentially incomplete and indeterminate will there- 
fore always be at a disadvantage so far as linguistic expression is 
concerned. Just because what he is talking of is indeterminate it is 
not capable of definite statement. All that one can do is to invite 
attention to a certain situation. If the invitation is not accepted, 
words will be meaningless. Take the instance of "He had better 
consult a phsyician. ' ' Mr. Robinson says it can not be a judgment ; 
for it can "only be one stage of the process of the transformation of 
the given." 5 This is quite true. It can not be a complete or single 
judgment. This is just the point I was trying to make, although 
unfortunately I did not put it into such bald terms as I am now 
doing. Since it forms a judgment which is logically complete only 
when the situation has undergone transformation, it is only a con- 
stituent of judgment, not a (complete) judgment. Whatever criti- 
cisms may be made of my inconsistency in referring to it as a 
judgment (and I willingly accept criticisms from all who have never 
felt the need of using language as an invitation to perform an ex- 
periment) it is more profitable to consider what is meant by calling it 
logically incomplete. Let us take some of Mr. Robinson 's statements 
in illustration. He says (p. 236) that the judgment "He had better 
consult a physician" is "our old friend" the conditional or hypothet- 
ical judgment, signifying "If he is ill, he had better consult a physi- 
cian. " Since he also says that the truth or falsity of the judgment 
about what better be done depends upon "the actual state of the 

* The failure of Mr. Robinson to get my point is seen in his language. He 
says I sometimes seem "to mean by judgment the psychical act of an agent 
reaching a decision relative to the course of action to pursue in a determinate 
situation" (italics mine). This makes nonsense of my argument, which was that 
the situation is not determinate and there is no agent — no determinate agent — 
until there is a judgment as to the possible determination of an indeterminate 
situation. 

•> I have omitted the words following "given," namely, the words "into a 
completed act. ' ' For they involve just that misconception of my position with 
which I have just dealt, namely, the supposition that the judgment of an act can 
be separated from the judgment of the interaction of certain independent changes. 
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man's health at the time" he can not, however, possibly mean that 
this conditional statement exhausts the logical content of the proposi- 
tion about seeing the physician. There must also be the judgment, 
"He is ill." 

Note how this resolution into prior determinate hypothetical and 
categorical judgments assumes just the questions raised by me. To 
Mr. Robinson the whole matter is already settled; there is nothing 
uncertain or indeterminate about it. If I were to retort that the 
man is uncertain whether or no he is ill, and that accordingly the 
proposition can not be resolved into the two propositions, hypothet- 
ical and categorical, into which Mr. Robinson resolves it, he has an 
easy rejoinder. He can say that there is a generalization already 
established to the effect, "If in doubt, consult a physician, ' ' and that 
it is also a foregone conclusion that the person is in doubt. But 
this restatement may perhaps serve to make the matter a little less 
cut and dried than it is to Mr. Robinson. What about the cases when 
the generalization is still in course of establishing? Was the rule 
' ' Consult the medicine-man of the tribe ' ' of equal validity ? Is there 
any universal proposition to consult a physician if in doubt? Is 
there not an opposite hypothetical proposition: "Keep away from 
doctors and drugs?" 

My concern is not to demand any particular answer to the ques- 
tions just raised. It is to indicate the radically different turn the 
points at issue take in their own environing atmosphere from that 
which they assume when translated into the conceptions congenial 
to Mr. Robinson's mode of thought. I am arguing as to the peculiar 
character of practical judgments on the ground that since they 
arise in an indeterminate and uncertain situation, they serve as 
factors in giving that uncertain situation a specific termination — 
about which a complete judgment may then be passed. Mr. Robinson 
replies that my view of practical judgment is wrong because the sub- 
ject-matter of what is to be done is already logically determinate — 
obviously just the matter upon which the whole discussion turns. 

In the ease just taken, Mr. Robinson's side of the case is at a cer- 
tain advantage as to the facts involved, because the course of action 
in such cases has become largely conventionalized or habitual. Let 
us, however, suppose the subject-matter to be a complicated disease 

• Mr. Robinson has passed over entirely my contention that in such ease3 there 
are no propositions at all; there are adequate stimuli and action follows. As I 
am anxious to get the issue joined let me repeat what I have said many times 
before. These propositions about being ill, about the consultation of a physician, 
etc., are now made by Mr. Robinson and myself, precisely because there is some 
uncertain subject-matter and are made for the sake of settling that subject- 
matter. If Mr. Robinson was not uncertain himself, he nevertheless assumed an 
existential situation in which / was guilty of ambiguity and in which others might 
fall into the same uncertainty. This expresses my whole case in a nutshell. I 
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and the proposition that of the physician. In such a case, is it so 
certain that the rule or universal, the hypothetical proposition is al- 
ready given? And granting that there are facts in the case which, 
if known, would form the settled content of a categorical judgment 
(such as "He is suffering from infantile paralysis,") is it not obvious 
that the case may be such that the relevant data can be known only 
in consequence of an act involving a tentative judgment as to what 
it is best to do ? I suggest two cases even more crucial for the inquiry. 
(1) What is the logical nature of experimentation? Is it of logical 
significance at all? Is there any logical significance in the fact that 
modern inquiry, so far as concerns all natural science, is committed 
to employing activity (physical activity in changing conditions) and 
employing propositions about the kind of activity to pursue, as con- 
ditions of propositions about universals and about relevant data and 
facts? (2) Is moral perplexity genuine, or is it merely psychical? 
Does its conclusion in act really modify anything in existence, and is 
the nature of the modification (consequences) to accrue itself a rel- 
evant consideration in the subject-matter of the decision? A dis- 
cussion of these two questions would serve to join issues. 

Mr. Robinson's discussion regarding the possibility of a single 
judgment as to a developing content indicates that the text would 
have been clearer if at every point, instead of only occasionally, I 
had been explicit in making use of the terms incomplete and com- 
plete judgment. A considerable portion of his criticism falls to the 
ground the moment that distinction is introduced. The incomplete 
or tentative judgment is a factor logically required in constituting 
the change which alone makes possible a complete judgment. This doc- 
trine may be false; I can not see any particular difficulty as to its 
intelligibility. Over and above any verbal matter, I am not sure 
how far Mr. Robinson means to deny continuity as to subject-matter 
and propositions. In all probability my language would have been 
clearer in certain places if I had spoken of a judgment system, or a 
complex of judgments continuous with one another because of con- 
tinuity of subject-matter. But in some places, Mr. Robinson seems 
to go much further. He says, for example, that "the subject-matter 
of every judgment is as complete as that judgment requires." I do 
not see how anybody who says that can talk intelligibly about a judg- 
ment remaining the same while its content develops. How can there 
be any development of content on such a basis? Probably I do not 
understand Mr. Robinson here, but his language sounds like an at- 
tempt to unite the developmental theory of judgment characteristic 

should welcome heartily any discussion which reconciles the attempt to remove 
ambiguity with the implication that ambiguity does not exist, or that if it does 
exist, propositions about it are in no way factors in the resolution of the am- 
biguous situation. 
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of idealistic dialectic with the atomistic pluralism of neo-realism — 
a somewhat precarious undertaking, I should suppose. 

About the final special points of Mr. Robinson's paper. I shall say- 
only a word. His whole discussion is aside from the point, because, 
governed by the notion that my statements under six heads, 
about practical propositions is a statement of "six ways in which 
their content is supposed to differ from that of ordinary theoretical 
judgments. ' ' Consequently, he thinks a quietus is given to the whole 
conception when it is pointed out that five of these traits are not 
peculiar traits of practical judgment. If the reader will be good 
enough to turn to my text, he will perceive that the six numbered 
propositions have to do wholly with an independent analysis of the 
nature of the form of practical judgments as determined by their 
subject-matter. 7 The question of likeness or unlikeness to features of 
ordinary theoretical judgments is not the topic. So far, indeed, as 
identity can be shown, that identity, instead of putting a quietus on 
my theory, strengthens the presumption that judgments that are theo- 
retical in explicit content are practical in reference. This point comes 
out most clearly perhaps in reference to the fifth point where Mr. 
Robinson points out that Mr. Bosanquet had already shown that fac- 
tuality and hypotheticalness are present in all judgements. Precisely. 
For the universal is, indirectly when not directly, a statement of a 
method of action (comprising, as I have tried to show in the case of 
essential definitions, a method of inferring) while the factual con- 
cerns the given conditions which have to be reckoned with. As a 
matter of personal history, this feature of the idealistic logic (partic- 
ularly as exemplified in Dr. Bosanquet), since it was left wholly un- 
explained empirically, was a considerable factor in leading me to the 
conception of the ultimate practical reference of all judgments. 8 

Columbia University. John Dewey. 

i One citation will show completely Mr. Robinson was misled by this mis- 
conception. After quoting from me the first point regarding the incomplete 
situation as supplying the subject-matter of practical judgment, he says I 
nullify that statement as a statement of unique quality when I go on, under the 
second head, to show that unfinishedness of subject-matter is also a characteristic 
of certain contingent theoretical propositions. As matter of fact, since I was 
engaged in an analysis of practical judgments on their own account, the series of 
propositions made by me is cumulative. The second shows that the first has to 
be further qualified before it can be accepted as adequately assigning a special 
mark. 

s I may say the same — in much less degree — of Mr. Bradley 's discussion of 
the practical nature of judgment to which Mr. Robinson refers all of us who re- 
main unenlightened pragmatists. If I shared Mr. Bain's conception of the nature 
of act and of thought I should have been convinced by Mr. Bradley's statement. 
As matter of fact, his treatment made me even more conscious than I had been 
before of the defects of Bain 's conception of thought and action, and hence more 
explicitly aware of a conception of their relationship wholly untouched by Mr. 
Bradley. 



